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No Christian student of the Old Testament can fail to be 
interested in the question of Christ's attitude toward it. If he 
is really a Christian in the sense of acknowledging the supreme 
authority of Jesus Christ, and if he is really a student of the 
Old Testament, not simply an occasional reader of it, he must 
of necessity be deeply interested to know what Jesus thought 
about the Old Testament. 



There is abundant reason to believe that Jesus was very 
familiar with the Old Testament. Its narratives and its laws, 
its psalms and its prophecies, are all referred to by him in a way 
that suggests an easy familiarity with every part of the book. It 
is even more certain that Jesus had a profound insight into the 
Old Testament. His interpretations of the Old Testament pas- 
sages are equally removed on the one hand from that mere 
superficial literalness which can see no meaning in a sentence 
which is not involved in a mere definition of its words ; and, on 
the other, from that false profundity which finds in words a 
thought never intended by the person who uttered them. It is 
not too much to say that he is the ideal interpreter ; with keen 
and true insight he finds his way to the very heart of a passage, 
and brings forth what indeed other men have not seen, but which, 
when he states it, they see to be really involved in the words of 
the Old Testament, or in the fact to which the words refer. 

Another not less marked characteristic of Jesus' use of the 
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Old Testament is the fact that he constantly looks at it from the 
religious point of view, and employs it for religious purposes. 
Not that he turns history into allegory, and ritual into type to 
force from them an unwilling sermon. This is as far as possible 
from his method. Narrative is to him narrative ; ritual is ritual ; 
psalm is psalm, but all is prophecy, all is scripture given for the 
religious instruction of men, and valuable for this religious 
teaching. His conception of the Old Testament is evidently 
identical with that expressed by the apostle Paul in the assertion 
that "Every Scripture given by inspiration of God is also profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness." 

The Old Testament Scripture thus conceived of, Jesus accepted 
as true and as of divine authority. Not only does he constantly 
argue with the Jews on this basis, but in a passage in which it is 
evident that "the law and the prophets" is a comprehensive 
phrase for the moral teachings of the Old Testament, he declares 
that he came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to ful- 
fil ; and adds that one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be accomplished. 



But the term interpreter is not large enough to describe in 
full the attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament. He is its 
critic also ; not indeed in the hostile sense of that term, but in 
its judicial sense. 

He could speak burning words of adverse criticism when the 
occasion demanded, as his attitude toward Pharisaism abundantly 
shows. But for the Old Testament he has no such words. Even 
the Sermon on the Mount, portions of which have sometimes 
been interpreted as a criticism of the Old Testament law, is 
primarily directed against the Pharisaic misinterpretation of the 
law rather than against the law itself. And yet, when we study 
this discourse attentively, we see that in his criticism of Pharisaism 
Jesus cuts deeper than Pharisaism itself. And when we come to 
examine other passages, such as those in which he speaks of 
fasting, of clean and unclean meats, and of divorce, we see even 
more clearly that Jesus distinctly and definitely intended to 
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supersede by his teachings some of the teachings and ordinances 
of the Old Testament. While emphatically reaffirming the great 
fundamental principles of the Old Testament ethics and religion, 
he yet recognizes that certain elements of the Old Testament 
system imperfectly illustrate these principles, and expresses his 
disapproval of them. Such discrimination of one part of the 
Old Testament system of religion from another involves criticism 
of the Old Testament on his part. It does not indeed involve 
the denial of its divine origin, or of its authority for those to 
whom it first came. The imperfect element which he rejects 
and eliminates may easily be, as in one instance he declared that 
it was, the result of a necessary adaptation to the low standard 
of character or intelligence prevalent among those to whom the 
law was given. None the less, such discrimination and elimina- 
tion show that Jesus occupied the position of a critic toward the 
Old Testament. He did not put himself in opposition to it, in 
the proper sense of the term, but he did put himself above it. 
His position was not that of one who went to the Old Testa- 
ment as to a law book, by whose mandates he was bound, or as 
to a supreme revelation which was to him a final court of appeal. 
It was rather that of one who, by his own insight, could pene- 
trate to the heart of truth, or had within himself a fountain of 
truth, and who, by virtue of that fact, sat in judgment upon 
all revelations of truth and systems of teaching, measuring them 
by himself, not himself by them. Thus testing Pharisaism he 
declared it hollow and false at the heart of it, a human invention 
that obscured the truth given by God. Thus testing the Old 
Testament he recognized it as given by God through the hands 
of men, declared its great fundamental principles to be eternally 
true, enunciated those principles more clearly, and claimed for 
them a more consistent and thorough-going application than had 
been given even in the Old Testament itself. The outcome of 
his criticism of the Old Testament is, on the one side, the 
annulling, explicitly or impliedly, of some of its minor pro- 
visions, not as positively and for all time wrong, but as tempor- 
ary and imperfect ; and, on the other hand, the emphatic 
reaffirmation of its essential and central teachings. 
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Thus far we have been speaking of the attitude of Jesus 
toward the Old Testament viewed as a book of morals and 
religion. What shall be said of his attitude toward the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament looked at from the point of view of 
history, and toward the traditional theories accepted by the Jews 
of his day concerning the authorship of Old Testament books ? 
If what we have said above is true, it must be evident that he 
held no view concerning the authority of the narratives as nar- 
ratives, which would have deterred him from calling in question 
their historical character if he had seen sufficient reason for 
doing so. It must be equally evident that he would have had 
no hesitation in disputing the traditions respecting the authorship 
of the Old Testament books, if there had been any sufficient 
reason for doing so. It must certainly be granted also that we 
have no evidence that he ever did explicitly call in question 
either the historical character of the narratives, or the correct- 
ness of the traditions respecting the authorship of the books. 
On the contrary, he constantly adopts the language of current 
opinion on these matters. 

The question therefore reduces itself to an inquiry into the 
reasons for his conduct in this respect. Some have taken it as 
evidence that, while sharply disagreeing with the Pharisees in 
their conception of religion, he yet held with them the current 
views on the historical character and authorship of the Old 
Testament, and included these views in his teaching as an essen- 
tial part of it. To others it has seemed that it is rather to be 
explained as in effect silence on his part, an employment of the 
language of current opinion simply as current, without thereby 
expressing any judgment concerning the correctness of it ; an 
accommodation of his language to that of the times because his 
mission did not require him, indeed scarcely permitted him, either 
to approve or to correct current opinion on these questions. 

There are certainly strong arguments for this latter view. In 
the first place there is the obvious fact already mentioned, that 
Jesus' whole interest in the Old Testament, as in everything else, 
is in its religious significance. The lily of the field he treats not 
as a botanist but as a teacher of religion ; the birds of the 
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heaven, not as an ornithologist, but as a preacher ; the books ot 
the Old Testament, not as a literary critic, but as a seer gifted 
with divine insight into truth. The analogy of his method in deal- 
ing with the world of external nature leads us to believe that he 
would not encumber his teaching with the consideration of scien- 
tific questions having but remote relation to his own mission. 



But a more direct and positive argument for this view is found 
in the fact that Christ's references to these matters of literary 
criticism are only incidental, never constituting the chief subject 
of his discourse. To such an extent is this true that almost with- 
out exception the value of the reference to the Old Testament 
remains, for the purposes of religious teaching, the same, whether 
the then current view respecting Old Testament history, to which 
the language is conformed, be correct or not. This is in marked 
contrast with his reference to the ethical and religious teach- 
ings of the Old Testament. We know what Jesus believed about 
the religion of the Old Testament, for he spoke with emphasis and 
with discrimination. Its great fundamental principles he emphat- 
ically reaffirmed ; its minor defects he criticized ; its whole ritual 
system he tacitly ignored and germinally abolished. But it is impos- 
sible to point to any such discriminating and clear treatment on his 
part of the literary and historical questions pertaining to the Old 
Testament. There is a marked difference in his attitude toward the 
two matters. On the one he is outspoken and explicit. The other 
he ignores. He neither affirms nor denies. He uses the language 
of current opinions when he speaks at all, but not in such way as 
to suggest that he meant to affirm the correctness of these opin- 
ions. His treatment suggests rather that these were to him 
merely matters of conventional forms of expression, on which he 
laid no stress one way or the other. 

If it be urged that Christ's recognition of the Old Testament 
as of divine origin excludes the possibility of his questioning the 
strictly historical character of its narratives, or the correctness 
of the traditional views respecting their authorship, it must be an- 
swered that this reasoning is itself excluded by his recognition ot 
imperfection in the Old Testament, even from the point of view 
of religion and morals, and his emphatic repudiation of traditional 
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views on these latter matters. If it be said that the adoption of 
current language without accepting current opinions involves dis- 
honesty, it is to be answered that this is not the common convic- 
tion of men. Scholars who doubt or deny the Homeric author- 
ship of the Iliad, nevertheless speak of Homer's Iliad without 
suspicion of dishonesty. Not one man in one hundred really 
knows whether Shakspeare wrote Hamlet, or whether Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost. Yet to preface every quotation made for 
illustrative purposes with an expression of doubt on the question 
of authorship would be insufferable pedantry. There is no tinge 
of pedantry about Jesus Christ. His employment of the language 
of current opinion cannot fairly be regarded as a definite expres- 
sion of judgment on questions of literary criticism never even 
raised in his day. Certainly it would be difficult to prove that 
Jesus did not accept the traditional views on questions of the liter- 
ary and historical criticism of the Old Testament. Scarcely less 
certain is it that the New Testament affords no sufficient evidence 
that he did accept the traditional views. The true statement seems 
to be rather that he never, in the proper sense of the words, expressed 
any opinion on these purely literary and historical questions. 



The bearing of all this on the question of what kind of his- 
torical and literary criticism is possible to one who acknowl- 
edges the authority of Jesus Christ is obvious. Reverently it 
must be said that he who accepts Jesus Christ as his authority 
and his guide may rightly feel himself not only permitted but 
impelled to enter with fearlessness on the search for truth, untram- 
meled by tradition, but guided, in all matters on which Jesus has 
spoken, by his more than human insight. 

On the basis of this fundamental principle it must be recog- 
nized that a criticism which denies the truth or divine authority 
of the great fundamental teachings of the Old Testament, or 
ignores its religious value, comes into conflict with Jesus ; but 
that a criticism which recognizes these things finds no bar in his 
teachings to the fullest and frankest investigation of all questions 
of the authorship and historical character of the Old Testament 
books, untrammelled by any presumption as to the agreement of 
its results with the views currently held in Jesus' day or in our own. 



